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SACRED MUSIC AS A MEANS OF HOLINESS. 


Man is solemnly obligated to turn all the powers and 
susceptibilities of his soul to a good account. He sins, and 
displeases God, if he uses them for any other purpose than 
the glory of God, and his own spiritual well-being. There 
is not a power or inward capability of the soul, there is not 
an art or a science growing out of it, and resting upon it as 
its foundation, which should not be devoted to Him “of 
whom, through whom, and to whom are all things.” All 
that man is by creation, and all that he can be made by 
culture, ought to be offered up as a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 

Man does not do this. And if there is any sphere of his 
agency and enjoyment into which religion does not enter, it 
is that of the fine arts: Poetry, painting, sculpture, music, 
have not been dedicated to God. ‘This region of beauty and 
harmony has hitherto been earthly, and not heavenly. The 
beauty which man has hitherto worshipped has not been the 
beauty of holiness. Art has been worldly in its nature and 
tendency. The mighty influences that come off from it have 
not borne man upward to a pure and holy heaven, but have 
lulled him into an earthly sensual enjoyment. 

Music, especially, has not been spiritual in its influences 
upon man. ‘The very term is associated with hilarity and 
earthly gayety. Rarely does it awaken in the mind the 
thought of that solemn and deep-toned joy which dwells in 

VOL. IV. 1 
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the holy heaven of heavens. Rarely does it remind of that 
most exquisite and beautiful of all harmonies, — the harmony 
and peace of a spirit all of whose powers are unfolding them- 
selves in conformity with the law of God. 

That apostate church which, for fifteen centuries, has been 
ruining the souls of men, has of all others specially cultivated 
this art. Catholicism has long been the guardian and culti- 
vator of music, and by employing its instrumentality has 
charmed men never so wisely within the reach of its fangs. 
Nay, until within a few years, music has rather been avoided 
and feared, than cherished, by the class of Christians in whom 
dwells a purer and more austere spirit of religion. It may be 
stated as the result of a careful examination of the history of 
Christianity, that the influence of music upon the develop- 
ment of pure and holy feeling in the soul has been small. It 
has either been abused in order to the production of a mass 
of emotion that is no more religious or spiritual, than that 
which arises from the contemplation of a statue by Phidias, 
or a painting by Raphael; or else it has been so poorly culti- 
vated and employed, that it did not even serve as an outlet 
of the pure religious feeling that may have really existed in 
the heart. 

And yet music may become, —and the constitution of the 
soul by which it is capable of pouring out its feelings and of 
being roused by harmony shews that God designed it to 
become, instrumental in a true religious cultivation of the 
heart. ‘There is no part of our souls which is superfluous. 
All our powers were created by design ; and were, therefore, 
intended to reach the end prescribed by the Designer. ‘The 
end prescribed is the glory of the Creator and the true well- 
being of the creature. Consequently, if man is so created 
that he can be moved and animated by music, it is certain 
that the design was that he might and should be moved and 
animated in a right and holy manner. The eye was made, 
that man might see the beauty and glory of nature, not to 
rest in the vision of it, but to cry out with the adoring 
Psalmist: “Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord; 
and that my soul knoweth right well.” The ear, too, was 
made, that man might hear the music of nature and art; 
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not that he might yield himself up to the mere pleasure of 
harmony, but that his soul might be swept like a harp, and 
thrill with pure and spiritual emotion. 

How, then, may music become a means of the growth and 
culture of holiness in the soul? 'This is the question which 
we propose to answer. 

The plain and short answer to this question is, That music 
may become a means of grace, by becoming filled with the 
Spirit of God, and partaking of the Divine holiness. 

At first sight, it may seem strange to require that in the 
beginning, which is proposed to be attained in the end ; — 
to demand the preéxistence of holiness in order to the produc- 
tion of holiness. But strange as it may seem to one who 
does not look below the surface, it is nevertheless true, that 
all the aids to holiness are useless and ineffectual, unless the 
principle of holiness is already existing in the heart. We are 
placed in a world where God has surrounded us with the 
means of spiritual and holy growth; but they are all power- 
less, unless a holy principle of life has been implanted in our 
spirits, which can use them. ‘The air may blow with the 
warm breath of Spring upon the tree, the genial light and 
heat of the sun may descend upon it, the rains may fall, and 
the fruitful earth may offer its nourishment; but if there is 
no life in the roots, no circulating sap in the trunk, to wse 
these means of growth, they are of no effect. What is true 
in the kingdom of nature is true, with full force, in the king- 
dom of spirit and grace. Neither poetry, nor painting, nor 
sculpture, nor music, nor intellectual cultivation of any kind, 
can further the spiritual cultivation of man, unless there has 
been a spiritual principle implanted within him by the new 
birth, which can seize these means of improvement, and 
appropriate them to the strengthening and upbuilding of itself. 

There is, we repeat it, no power in the fine arts alone to 
make man holier or better. The feeling called up by seeing 
a picture, or reading a poem, or hearing ‘‘a solemn music,” 
may be, (and, unless there is holy feeling in the soul to blend 
with and change it, infallibly will be,) entirely alien to holi- 
ness. It is possible for a man to have an exquisite suscepti- 
bility for the objects of art, and this may be accompanied 
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with a refined and cultivated taste, which shall give him 
a quick sympathy for all which art presents, 


‘¢ Whether the instrument of sounds she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues; ”’ 


and yet he may never experience one contrite emotion, 
one yearning for reconciliation with a holy God. 

It is true that art may refine and elevate, within a certain 
sphere. It may, by the presentation of ideals “of truth, of 
grandeur, beauty, love, and hope,” lead man to the worship 
of what is beautiful. It may turn away his contemplations 
rom the sordid cares of an avaricious life, to the poetic and 
Arcadian scenes of the world of art, of which the bright sky 
and serene ether of her Italian home are the fittest emblems. 
But still art cannot produce holy feeling. 'Though it may 
refine and cultivate the earthly man, it still leaves him “ of 
the earth, earthy.” If he attempts to sanctify his heart by 
pictures, or images, or music, he will infallibly fai. He may 
rouse the inward senses of his soul, and a rushing stream of 
feeling may run through him, at the sight of the pictured 
agonies of Christ by Rubens, or on listening under the 
‘‘embowed roof” of the old cathedral, 


‘*¢ While the tubed organ feels the inspiring blast, 
And has begun its clouds of sound to cast 
Forth, towards empyreal Heaven, 

As if the fretted roof were riven ;”’ 


and yet he may rouse but the lower part of his nature, and 
feel no holy and spiritual emotion. 

To see the difference between the feeling produced by the 
fine arts and that which is the product of the Spirit of God, 
— between esthetic and religious feeling, — we need but to 
compare the life of the Italian artist of the sixteenth century 
with the hfe of the Christian of the same period. How 
different in its aspirations and hopes, its sympathies and 
antipathies, was the life of Raphael from that of Luther. 
The one living in the ideal world of painting and music, over 
whose fair landscapes “the purple light of love”’ poured its 
mellowing influence. The other living in the real, though 
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unseen, world of holy faith, waging stern and successful war- 
fare against the powers of sin both within him and without. 
The one yielding with voluptuous indolence to the impulses 
and passions of a refined but carnal nature, and with gentle 
dalliance becoming a slave to that which it was his duty to 
resist and subject. The other with his eye fastened upon 
a holy ideal, and trusting to a supernatural power for ability 
to realize it, denying himself, and living a childlike life of 
faith upon the Redeemer. The activity of Raphael found 
its source and end in the earthly. It never went out of that 
region. Holy feeling cannot be predicated of him who was, 
if ever man was, under the selectest influences of art. 

The life, and more particularly the death, of Schiller afford 
another proof of the assertion that art merely cannot make 
man holy. Although his life, like his poetry, was marked 
with a classic severity and correctness, yet there is no reason 
to suppose that the peculiar graces, and strength, and hopes, 
and feelings, which regeneration brings with it were his. 
We see him, through his whole life, pursuing the objects of 
his art with an eagerness and intensity of pursuit, which 
allowed of no opportunity for higher and holier thoughts. 
Poetry was the element in which he lived, —a poetry whose 
inspiration and subject-matter were earthly in their natures. 
Amid such all-absorbing pursuits, there was no opportunity 
for that quiet and painful self-renunciation and self-reflec- 
tion which are the antecedents of a lively Christian faith and 
a life of holiness. Even on the confines of eternity, his soul 
was so full of the feelings of his art, that his art became his 
solace and stay: and his is one of the clearest instances of 
euthanasia which the history of great, but irreligious, men 
affords.. ‘‘ Many things are growing clearer,” said he, while 
in the last agony. And in the hours of delirium, his mind 
was still upon his favorite pursuit. The din and uproar of 
the warlike drama were sounding in his ears. 

‘‘ The gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream,”’ 
even then, as in the days of health, invested with a poetic 
drapery the objects that flitted before the eye of the dying! 
VOL. IV. i.” 
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Even then, scenes of earthly beauty, and visions of earthly 
splendor, were passing in slow procession before that inward 
eye, which, for a lifetime, had had its field of vision solely 
among them. ‘'T'o the Christian scholar it is one of the most 
mournful scenes which he can contemplate. So much calm 
serenity and propriety of life, —so much classic beauty in 
death ; — yet no Christian feeling or faith ! 

But we need not go out of our own experience to see, that 
each and all of the arts must be overshadowed by the holy 
Power and Spirit from on high, in order that they may be of 
spiritual benefit, and contribute to raise man out of a sphere 
which, however beautified, is not heavenly and holy. 

We have all, in a greater or less degree, experienced that 
flow of emotion produced by hearing a solemn anthem ; and 
we know that, unless our souls themselves were anthems of 
reverence and adoration, the terms holy and religious could 
not be applied to that emotion. It may have been deep, and 
we may have been inspired with an enthusiasm which, for 
the time, we mistook for devotional ; but yet the cool judg- 
ment -of reflection makes a distinction heaven-wide between 
such feeling, and that which fills the rapt seraph before the 
throne, or the reverential penitent before the mercy-seat. 

It is plain, then, that music, as one of the fine arts, in itself 
has no power to sanctify. It is a means to be used by 
a sanctifying power, and is not a power itself. The power 
which is to use it as an instrument, and which can make it 
a means of growth in spirituality and holiness is, as before 
remarked, the Holy Spirit in our spirits. 

We cannot make a right use of any or all of the suscepti- 
bilities of our souls, unless we are under the indwelling influ- 
ence of the Father of spirits. We cannot truly cultivate the 
powers given us by creation, and we cannot secure an harmo- 
nious development of them, except we are guided and actu- 
ated by the Spirit of God. It is a truth, that without God we 
cannot appropriate all the means of perfection around us and 
within us, in such a manner as to become perfect, and live in 
communion with God. And it is a truth, that, if our spirits 
were brought into union with the First Perfect and First 
Fair, we should unfold our capabilities of improvement to 
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some good purpose, and all the parts and natural excitabilities 
of our mysterious constitution would tend to the honor of 
our Maker, and our own holiness of spirit. 

In order, then, that sacred music may become what it ought 
to become,—a means of spiritual improvement, — there 
must be a principle of holiness in the heart, which will 
transform this art, so that as it ‘has borne, (and naturally 
bears, ) the image of the earthy, it may also bear the image of 
the heavenly.” Christianity in the soul has this transforming 
power. It can convert the feeling awakened by the harmony 
of sounds, which in the natural heart expends itself upon 
itself, and is content to rest in the mere pleasurable excite- 
ment of the sense, into an organ of holy praise and adoration. 
Vital religion does this for all the feeling which fills man, 
and for all the powers and excitabilities which belong to 
him, for it makes all things new. ‘These materials have no 
life or power in themselves. But when entered into by the 
holy life that comes down from heaven, they are animated, 
because organic, and go to build up that living temple not 
made with hands, and eternal in the heavens. 

But to be more particular. A holy heart causes music to 
become a means of spiritual improvement, by causing it to be 
listened to with the heart. 

There is no part of public worship so liable to degenerate 
into a mere custom, as singing. Indeed it is too often looked 
upon as a rite to be performed by an appointed number of the 
congregation; and is by no means participated in, after 
a true spiritual manner, by the whole assembly. Hence the 
failure to derive improvement from sacred music. 

The great cause of this, is the absence of holy and adoring 
emotion in the souls of the people. Were our congregations 
all glowing with warm devotion and pure spiritual feeling, 
singing would be, what it ought to be, the highest act of 
public worship. For praise is higher than prayer ; and there- 
fore it is that, in the perfect worship above, all petitions are 
banished, and the spirit in utter self-forgetfulness, and in 
entire absorption in beholding God, sings but one song, and 
through eternity ascribes blessing, and honor, and power, un- 
to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
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If the music of the sanctuary were heard by hearers whose 
souls were in some degree at least filled with adoration of 
God, it would be listened to with the heart ;— and if the 
heart were in this rite of worship, it would become mighty 
in its influence. If now, the souls of the hearers were filled 
with the holy emotion which is produced by the Spirit of 
God, and if they joined in the anthem of praise in such 
a manner that it should be but the overflow of their own 
deep and strong emotion, this part of the services of the sanc- 
tuary would be greatly sanctifying in its character. 

One of our best writers has remarked, that the design of 
sacred music is expression and not d¢mpression ; that is, that 
its proper aim is to afford an outlet for holy feeling, and not 
to awaken it where it does not exist. ‘This is the true idea 
of music in the sanctuary, and is the very contrary of that 
which the Catholic Church aims at by its music. The sole 
purpose of music with her is to impress, to rouse ; not to bear 
up to heaven the holy feeling already existing in the hearts 
of worshippers. And, therefore, the sublime music of St. 
Peters, although it hushes the vast assemblage into profound 
silence, now dissolves it into tears, and now warms it into 
overwhelming enthusiasm, has no sanctifying effect upon the 
heart. ‘The clouds of sound have no effect that differs in 
kind from the clouds of incense, that roll and rise through the 
immensity of that temple. For the music merely pleasantly 
excites the sense of hearing as the incense pleasantly excites 
the senses of sight and smell. “ 

That music may become ea'pression, a means of bearing up 
the feelings of worship, and thus a means of spiritual improve- 
ment, it is plain that the hearer must be possessed of those 
feelings. ‘Then, as his emotion rises pure as frankincense 
before the throne, borne on the wings of the psalm, the hymn, 
the anthem, or the chant, is he a true worshipper, and partakes 
of the sanctifying effect of true worship. Volume after 
volume of feeling is carried upward, emotion deepens and 
becomes more ardent, grace is given for grace, and, at the 
close of the service,.the spirit is conscious of having truly 
offered praise to God, and of having tasted of the powers of 
the blessed world to come. A holy calm is left in the heart, 
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and the hearer feels that the music of the house of God has 
been a means of spiritual improvement ; — nay, even that this 
part of the services of the sanctuary has left an influence such 
as no other part can leave. Fog it is a truth, that praise, 
more than any other act, sanctifies the soul. Praise is the 
very bloom and flower of a holy life, — its most perfect man- 
ifestation ; and therefore it is, that, in this imperfect state, 
the Christian finds it easier to pray than to praise. 

Thus does holiness in the spirit enable the hearer to join in 
heartily with the music,— to make it as it were the dictation 
of his own feelings, the product of his own spirit ; and, there - 
fore, the means of spiritual growth. Man can make no jm- 
provement in any respect, unless his heart and soul use the 
means of improvement. No man can receive the intellectual 
culture that comes from the reading of Shakspeare, unless, 
for the time, he can lose himself in the stir, and life, and 
feeling of the drama. And that he may do this, there must 
be a preparatory state of the mind, a fitness of intellectual 
character, to enter into the spirit of that wonderful being. 
The scholar feels the need of such a preparation, and only in 
a peculiar mood will he read a particular author. Lamb said, 
that previous to reading Milton he wished to hear a solemn 
service of music, that he might be prepared to appreciate the 
srandeur and magnificence of the ‘ Paradise Lost.” 

This law runs through our whole being, and is true, espe- 
cially in the domain of religion. We need a preparation, in 
order to use the means of religious culture, and inasmuch as 
we are spirits, and not dull clods which can be moved only 
from without, we need to be moved from within. Into the 
deep places of the soul, the Spirit of God, the only agent that 
can enter the secret and hidden parts of the spirit, must enter, 
and there abide. We must first possess an indwelling prin- 
ciple of holiness, and then all things will work together for 
our spiritual good. ‘That the music of the sanctuary may be 
a means of religious culture, there must be a previous prepa- 
ration of the heart. ‘There must first be holiness, in order to 
the increase of holiness through this instrumentality.* 


* On this point see Edwards’s Works, Vol. iii. p. 235. 
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A holy heart causes music to become a means of spiritual 
improvement, by causing it to be performed from the heart. 

Although interest within the heart of the hearer, goes far to 
compensate for want of interest in the speaker or the singer, 
yet it cannot entirely compensate for it. ‘The warmest 
heart will infallibly be made less ardent, if it is not addressed 
by a warm heart. ‘The deepest and swiftest current of feel- 
ing will infallibly become less swift in its rush, if deep and 
swift feeling in the speaker or singer, does not commingle 
with it. It is a law of our nature, that earnestness and hearti- 
ness animate us, and that indifference or mechanical execu- 
tion deaden us. Religion does not destroy this law, but weses 
it; and, therefore, in order that any of the means of spiritual 
srowth may be fully effective, they must be used in an effec- 
tive manner. 

A choir of singers, therefore, whose duty it is to lead the 
devotional praise of the congregation, ought to be full of the 
spirit of praise. If it be true, as it is, that the minister ought 
to be uncommonly spiritual in his feelings that he may lead 
the prayers of the people, it is equally true, that the choir 
should be specially under the influences of heaven, and be 
possessed in an uncommon degree of the feelings of heaven. 
Not only is it wrong to sing praises to God when the heart is 
not in the work, but music will fail greatly in being a means 
of improvement for the hearts of the congregation, if it is not 
the outburst of souls replete with seraphic affections. 

There is a professional enthusiasm which may be thought 
capable of supplying the deficiency of religious feeling, but it 
is not. Even in secular music, more than this is required. 
The mere musical artist is not qualified to sing the songs of 
Burns. No! there must be an entrance into the spirit of that 
first of song-writers, so that the singing shall be what the 
songs themselves are,— warblings. 'The mere musical artist 
cannot worthily execute the harmonies of Mozart or Beetho- 
ven ; —or rather, he will evecute them, and deprive them of 
all their deep-seated life, as he turns them from an organic 
whole, ‘musical as is Apollo’s lute,” into a cunningly con- 
trived mechanism, a mere assemblage of musical notes, 
juxtaposed according to rule. 
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All this holds true, in its full force, of sacred music. 'The 
spirit of the hymn, the psalm, or the anthem, must be in the 
singer, if it is to be worthily sung, and is to conduce to the 
animation and elevation of the audience. ‘There may be 
correctness in the performance, every note may have the 
exact time given to it, but unless there is a spirit to inform 
and dwell in the whole,— unless the body of sound and the 
course of the harmony really are the embodiment of the sen- 
timent and spirit of the piece, the highest and last end of 
sacred music is not reached. ‘There will be no true life in 
the music, and therefore the effects of life will not be seen in 
the audience. 

A piece of music is not perfectly performed, and it does 
not do its perfect work, if it is performed merely according 
to rule. It is possible for the chemist to mix together the 
elements of which flesh is composed, and to mould them into 
the semblance of the human body with such perfection as to 
deceive the eye ; but it is not a body even, until the breath of 
life has been breathed into its nostrils, and it becomes at the 
same time a living soul. And when that life has departed, 
it is a corpse. So, too, it is possible to sound scientifically 
the notes, and utter the words of a piece of music, and 
yet there be no music. Expression is wanting, which is to 
the piece what life is to the body. And there can be no 
expression, unless there is something to be expressed, not 
merely 2 the words and notes, but by the words and notes 
in the soul of the musician. 

There must be expression, life, soul, in the music of the 
house of God, if spiritual improvement is to be attained. And 
it can be attained if these are present. Why else are we so 
moved and affected in the mornings of Spring, by the music 
which we hear on all sides? It is because of that heartiness 
and spirit which dwell in the singing of birds. Seated upon 
the topmost branch of the tree, the little singer sings from 
the heart. He warbles out the joy and the fresh life which 
Spring brings with it. His little frame dilates, and thrills, 
and quivers with feeling, for 


‘¢ Music stirs in him like wind in the tree.’’ 
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If we, as Christians, had that quick sympathy with the 
Spirit of God which the bird has with the spirit of Nature, 
we, too, should sing and praise heartily, like him; and our 
music would be animating, like his. If our hearts were full 
of holy affection, and a deep communion were established 
between our spirits and their Maker, and we had a clear vis- 
ion of his glory, music of the noblest order would become the 
natural language of our souls. ‘They would spontaneously 
kindle into song, and the anthem would leave us in breath- 
less adoration of the invisible and blessed God. 

A choir thus filled with the spirit of praise could not fail of 
carrying the feelings of the church with them. The languid 
affections of tife people of God would be enlivened, and both 
singers and flearers would commingle their emotions, and 
praise would rise up to God like a cloud of incense. And as 
the earnest manner and solemn address of the preacher, some- 
times involuntarily arrest the attention of the thoughtless sin- 
ner, so the rapt adoration and warm devotion of the music of 
the sanctuary might exert an awakening influence upon those, 
whose inward condition would prevent them from being 
spiritually benefitted by it. As the bard of old paganism 
was deemed to be the special favorite of the gods, and was 
treated as such, the sweet singer of the Christian temple 
would be regarded with reverence, as performing an impor- 
tant part of the worship of God, and with that veneration 
with which we regard one dedicated to the glory of God. 

In order, then, that music may become a means of the 
growth and culture of holiness, both hearers and singers must 
be possessed of that principle of holiness which alone can 
effectually make use of this, or any other of the means of 
growth with which God has surrounded us. This is the 
result to which a thoughtful contemplation of the nature of 
the human spirit, and of the materials of improvement among 
which it is placed, necessarily leads. ‘There is no religious 
cultivation without that new birth which implants a new 
principle of life. If this be implanted, then all the materials 
of improvement can be used. If this be not implanted, then 
the materials lie around us, of no benefit or use, because life 
cannot come from them, but must be imparted to them. 
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We are the more earnest upon this point, because it is too 
often overlooked. Man is ever inclined to attempt self-culture 
without the sanctifying agency of the Holy Spirit. By 
training the fancy, by cultivating the imagination, by inform- 
ing the mind, by softening the affections, and by refining the 
sentiments, he would produce that inward perfection neces- 
sary in order to a blessed life with God. He calls the arts, 
sciences, and letters to his aid; and, through their agency, 
seeks to evolve spirituality of character. This process is 
vain, because these agencies have no sanctifying power in 
themselves, and because the evil which is to be cured is far 
within, and cannot be reached by them. All true spiritual 
cultivation must commence in the centre of the spirit, and 
work outwards. ‘That the arts, sciences, and letters may 
become a means of holy growth, they themselves must 
become irradiated by the light from heaven,— must be made 
alive by the life from heaven. 

It has been our aim in this article, to shew the truth of 
this assertion so far as music is concerned. ‘This is one of 
the means of growth in true holiness. The basis laid for it 
in the construction of our souls, proves that, in common with 
all the gifts of God, it is designed to contribute to the forma- 
tion of a perfect character, such as will be fit to enter a per- 
fect world,—to the production of that holiness, without 
which no man can see the Lord. ‘That music may contrib- 
ute to the increase of holiness both in hearer and singer, both 
hearer and singer must be possessed of a holy heart ; and that 
any fallen man may come to possess a holy heart, he must 
be a subject of regeneration. 

Sin, by a certain school of theologians, is represented as 
being disharmony,—a discord entering into the otherwise 
harmonious song of creation. It is more than this, for there 
is the great main element of guzlt in it. But yet it is true, 
that sin is disharmony, a disturbance of the right and harmo- 
nious working of the powers of the soul. Sin has caused the 
note of discord to sound through the universe of God. Let 
us, however, remember that it is the design of the Creator, to 
restore the harmony; and that, by yielding ourselves to that 
Spirit, (whose voice by its law, in the language of Hooker, 
VOL, IV. 2 
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is the harmony of the world,) we become free from inward 
discord and dissension. When the Spirit of God enters our 
hearts, we come to partake of the peace and holy serenity, 
which the Revelation represents under the imagery of music 
and song. 

There is nothing which is so appropriately a symbol of 
holy blessedness as music. The ancients fabled that the 
planets, as they circle in their orbits, give forth a music far 
more melodious than any which can strike upon a material 
ear,— the silent music of orderly and harmonious motion. 
There is also a musical and deep harmony, when the peace 
of God enters into the renewed spirit. That calm rest in 
God which is the ultimate end of redemption, is the restora- 
tion of the harmony that was disturbed. And if the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy, 
at the creation, what shall be the anthem of praise to the 
Redeemer of creation,—to the Creator of the new heavens 
and the new earth? What can it be but that rapt love, that 
unutterable joy, that tranquil adoration, of which the silent 
music of the spheres is the fittest emblem ? 





THE GREAT CENTRE OF ATTRACTION. 


Our Lord is spoken of in either Testament as a foundation- 
stone, elect, precious, tried and sure. And whoso is built 
into the living temple which stands on that firm foundation, 
shall never be ashamed or confounded. 

But there is one peculiarity about this foundation-stone 
which is worthy of our highest admiration ; — and that pecu- 
liarity is its magnetic power. It possesses a resistless attrac- 
tion for every block and fragment which belongs to it, draw- 
ing them to itself with the utmost certainty, and drawing 
them in due order, each at the proper time, and each to its 
proper place in that structure “which is not made with 
hands.” The fabled harp of Orpheus had no such power to 
call into the walls of his ancient city, the marbles which, 
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of their own accord, came in obedience to the moving and 
magic strains of his wonder-working music, and framed 
those legendary towers. 

Jesus resembles the load-stone, not only in its power to 
attract the tempered steel, but also in its power of imparting 
its own magnetic virtue to the obedient metal. Let the steel 
but for one instant touch the wondrous stone, and it is forth- 
with imbued with the same attractive quality. And no less 
does the soul which once comes in contact with the Saviour, 
receive from his fulness grace for grace ; and the longer and 
closer the embrace, the more intensely is the soul penetrated 
and vivified with his life. 

As the load-stone teaches the needle to point invariably to 
“the sides of the north,’ so Jesus teaches the soul which he 
has touched to tend constantly toward that immovable pole 
on which all things revolve, pointing ever to God as the 
source of its life, and the law of its being. And if the needle, 
though of generous temper, be diverted from its polarity by the 
too near approach of baser metal, — or if it be rudely shaken 
from its own proper direction,— it quickly quivers back again 
toward the point of its steadfast attraction. And, in like sort, 
the soul to which Jesus has given a dominant tendency 
toward the throne of God, may be fora while deflected and 
turned aside by coming too near to the allurements of the 
world,— or may be roughly shaken round the points of the 
compass by the violent collisions of worldly care and calam- 
ity ; — but the instant it is liberated from these interruptions, 
it is agitated, with uneasy and painful vibrations, till it has 
once more settled back, into its proper bearing, and rests in 
its allegiance to the centre of its hopes and desires. 

This sentiment is beautifully expressed by Leighton, in 
reference to that faith which ‘ endures as seeing Him who is 
invisible,” and confides in electing love: ‘“’'Though the 
mariner sees not the polar-star, yet the needle of the compass 
which points to it, tells him which way he sails: thus the 
heart which is touched with the load-stone of Divine love, 
trembling with godly fear, and yet still looking towards God 
by fixed believing, points at the love of election, and tells the 
soul that its course is heavenward, towards the haven of 
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eternal rest.” Nor have the poets overlooked this delightful 
comparison ; 


‘* As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea, 
So, dark as [ roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to thee, 
My God, trembling to thee,— 
True, fond, trembling to thee.”’ 


Nor is this all. The steel once touched and polarized by 
the magnet, imparts something of its newly acquired faculty 
to every body of a nature like its own, with which it comes 
into contact. From this time they mutually cling together, 
till forcibly separated; and the more freely this magnetic 
quality is imparted the stronger it becomes, and the greater is 
the weight which it is enabled to sustain. And this combi- 
nation of so many distinct masses of steel, held together by 
the invisible power of mutual attractions, and common repul- 
sions, may serve as an emblem of the communion of saints, 
who are joined in one by an invisible sympathy, which, as it 
were, has magnetized them all alike. For as iron, wherever 
magnetized, corresponds with every other particle of the same 
metal, whether large or small, whether smooth or unpol- 
ished,— so every soul which has felt the touch and inspira- 
tion of the love of Christ, answers to every other soul in like 
manner affected, be it wise or simple, rich or poor, high or 
low, and in whatsoever part of the church or of the world it 
may abide. Such is the fellowship of kindred minds, when 
this celestial virtue has gone out of Jesus, and has entered 
into their being. It is the potent, though invisible, cement 
which holds together God’s spiritual temple in eternal unity 
and celestial beauty ; and the magnetic currents, or streams 
of attractive influence, are something like the influences pro- 
ceeding from the Son of God, on whom as its perpetual 
foundation, the whole building of God stands in its majesty 
and glory. Thus placed in spiritual communication with 
each other, the people of God sustain a mutual relation like 
that of the several parts of a living body, in which “if one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it.” 
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Nor is the striking analogy exhausted. As the extended 
wires conduct words and thoughts, impelled by the mag- 
netic energy, over the greatest spaces, with instant prompt- 
ness, even so the believer is placed by faith in such immediate 
communication with the throne of grace, that his prayers 
are telegraphed at once to heaven; and no less promptly are 
the answers returned to him in this lower world. Thus each 
percussion of the heart, like an excited battery, produces its 
re-percussion from on high. So far does the electric thrill 
out-speed the flight of the sun, that a message despatched 
from the Atlantic coast at noon, would reach its destination 
on the Pacific shores long before that hour; and a reply 
could be remitted bearing an earlier date than the original 
message. ‘This scientific paradox, in which the message so 
strangely antedates itself, and is answered before it is sent, 
has been likened to the beautiful language of the prophet, 
in which the Infinite Hearer of prayer promises to antici- 
pate the petitions of his people: ‘And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call I will answer: and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear.”” As Gabriel flew at the beginning of 
Daniel’s supplication, and reached him before it was ended, 
so He who “understandeth our thought afar off,” is present 
with his aid before we have fully known it ourselves. 


‘¢ My thoughts lie open to the Lord, 
Ere they are formed within ; 
And ere my lips pronounce the word, 
He knows the sense I mean.”’ 


Great are the marvels of science, but more admirable are 
the wonders of the world of grace. Of that world Jesus is 
the central attraction; and the more he is uplifted in the 
preaching of his gospel, the more surely and strongly will he 


‘draw all men unto him.” How sweet and winning is this 
influence! On the words, —‘‘ Draw me, and we will run 
after thee,’’——- Charnock remarks: “’The will is drawn, as 


if it would not come; it comes, as if it were not drawn.” 
When once brought home to Jesus by his grace, penetrated by 
his life, and assimilated to his nature, his saints forever cleave 
unto him, and each other, in the unity of the Spirit. 

VOL. IV. 2 * 
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TRADITION. 


Wuar is tradition? It is the transmission of opinions and 
practices from parents to children, and from age to age; and 
this transmission is usually made by “word of mouth,” at 
least for a time, without written records. ‘Thus children 
learn their mother tongue, and most of their earlier senti- 
ments, before they have learned to read, and by tradition 
from their parents. In religion, tradition purports to be the 
remembrance of precepts given verbally by the founders of 
any religion, and not committed to writing by their express 
direction. ‘Thus the Jews religiously observe many precepts, 
which they believe to have originated with Moses, and to 
have been taught by him to the elders of Israel, and by them 
to have been handed down to their successors, and so on, for 
many ages, without any surer record than the memories 
of those who were entrusted with these treasures. ‘These 
reported instructions, so long left afloat on the treacherous 
seas of human memory, which always forgets far more than 
it can recall, were at last collected, and reduced to writing. 
This collection was begun about a hundred and fifty years 
before the birth of our Saviour, and is now printed in twelve 
folio volumes, and goes under the name of T'almud, or doc- 
trine. ‘Though it forms a huge heap of absurdities and 
frivolities; it is held by most of the Jews in the highest 
veneration. ‘They even place it above the authentic writ- 
ings of Moses and the prophets; comparing the Hebrew 
Scriptures ‘to water, and the Talmud to wine, —the text 
of Moses to common pepper, and the T'almud to aromatics.” 
There is, however, a small sect of Jews, a sort of Protestants, 
who despise the follies of the Talmud, and profess to follow 
the Old Testament prophets alone. 

The Church of Rome, and other churches which have the 
most in common with her, has also numerous traditions, 
regarded with far more tenderness than that inspired volume 
which prophets and apostles penned as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. ‘The Romanists pretend, that the apostles, 
besides what they have given us in the New Testament, 
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delivered many things only into the ears of their disciples, 
whose mouths have transmitted them to succeeding ages; 
till these also, at last, were accumulated in the vast and volu- 
minous writings of the fathers of the church. The Council 
of Trent assigns equal authority to the written and the 
unwritten Word of God,—to the Bible and to ecclesiastical 
tradition ;— but, in reality, the superiority is given to the 
latter, because the Council held that the sense of the Bible 
should be determined by tradition, and not that tradition 
should be ruled by the Bible. 

In the New Testament, “traditions ”’ are spoken of thirteen 
times. In ten of these instances, they refer to those rabbin- 
ical traditions with which our Saviour accuses the Jewish 
teachers of corrupting and supplanting the commandments of 
God. In the other cases, they are used by the apostle Paul, 
to denote those precepts or rules which he and his associates 
had given to the churches, whether orally or by epistles. 
And these traditions, given by inspired apostles themselves, 
at first hands, are the only traditions which the thorough 
Bible Christian will admit into his “ rule of faith.” 

While there is always abundance of minds, impatient of 
the restraint of authoritative rules and fixed principles, the 
great majority of men, especially all the well-disposed, will 
naturally crave some trusty and sufficient guide in matters 
pertaining to personal character and eternal salvation. ‘There 
are few indeed, who do not, at times, feel a strong desire for 
some ‘open vision,” or some “ voice from heaven,” to banish 
the perplexing doubts excited by the diversity and conflict of 
Opinions among men. Who is right? How can I know 
that Tam right myself? ‘These are questions of the utmost 
importance. And how are they to be definitely answered ? 
Where is there an infallible test of opinion and duty? Shall 
I follow reason? Alas, how has human reason been stultified 
and disgraced by infinite follies and fantasies! 

‘¢ Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is Reason to the soul; and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky,— 


Not light us there,— so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Is Jent, not to assure our doubtful way.’’ 
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Shall I make philosophy my guide? Ah me! Its chief 
votaries confess with shame, that there is no absurdity in 
morals so gross and hurtful, but what it has been counte- 
nanced by some of the most famous of their tribe. And the 
prince and patriarch of the English philosophers has said of his 
brethren, that they, too, are like the stars, ‘“‘ which give little 
light, because they are so high.” Shall I, then, commit myself 
to the leadings of conscience? But ah, how many atrocities 
have been committed even in this sacred name! How widely 
at times, does this watchman wander from his post ; 


** Or else the sentinel, 
That should ring larum to the heart, doth sleep.”’ 


Shall I yield myself to the impulses of feeling, earnestly 
acting out the promptings of my own heart to do what, on 
the moment, seems most to be desired? But this will be to 
pursue the chase with my own passions for my hounds; and, 
from being the huntsman, I shall become the prey; and be 
run down and devoured by the pack I have cherished. 
There remain to me, then, but two other pilots who offer 
to bring me off from this sea:of doubts, where the doubts 
themselves are fluctuating as the waves, and fickle as the 
winds. I must choose between the Bible and ‘Tradition. 
And here, it is obvious, that if I adopt the Bible, I must 
take it in the character in which it presents itself,—as a 
supernatural record of “what man is to believe concerning 
God, and what duty God requireth of man.” As the Bible 
claims to be ‘‘the word which the Lord hath spoken,” it 
must be accepted as such, or utterly rejected. But if it be 
accepted as a book fully inspired of God to reveal his will for 
our salvation, then must it be our only and perfectly sufficient 
rule of faith and practice. It stands alone, like its divine 
Author. It can have no endorsements, and no supplements, 
for all such must be of infinitely inferior origin, and can have 
no equal or concurrent authority. Who shall presume to 
speak after God hath spoken? Who will ask any corrobora- 
tion of a testimony which is strictly Divine? Had we ten 
thousand other oracles, all perfectly reliable and trust-worthy, 
yet must they be superseded at once by the utterances of the 
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God of omniscience and truth. They must be so far inferior 
in dignity, in fulness, in certainty, and in vitalizing power, 
that we should not heed them for a moment; but turn at 
once to the lively oracles of God. It would seem that men, 
who acknowledge these divine documents, and recognize the 
broad seal of heaven which they bear, would have nothing 
to do but to bow in reverent submission ‘to every word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

And yet the fact is far otherwise. 'There are multitudes 
who profess to believe in a divine revelation made through 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, who are far 
from relying on these documents with an exclusive preference 
for their teachings. Thus the Papist will not receive the 
Bible alone as the rule of faith, only as it is interpreted, or is 
supposed to be interpreted, by a certain holy corporation 
which he calls the Church, whose voice, uttered through the 
priesthood with the pope for mouth-piece, is perfectly infal- 
lible. The Swedenborgian, also, professes to be a venerator 
of great part of the Bible in the divine character it bears; but 
he will listen to what the Bible says, only as it is re-uttered 
and reémbodied in the eloquent ravings of his beloved 
Swedish sage. ‘The Puseyite is no infidel as to the sacred 
canon. He would rather make it larger than smaller. But 
he sighs after that “Catholic unity” of the church, whose 
semblance, (for it existed only in semblance,) was for ever 
shattered by the Reformation. ‘To recover as much as pos- 
sible of this shadow of visible catholicity, they would work 
magically with the “traditions of the elders,” and with the 
broken spells and worn-out charms of ecclesiastical antiquity. 
They abhor the names of Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin,— 
“the least of whom,” as so competent a judge as Coleridge 
has said, “‘ was not inferior to St. Augustine, and worth 
a brigade of the Cyprians, F'irmilians, and the like.’”? Then, 
too, we have the gentlemen of the “ historical development ” 
school, who forbid us to go directly to the Bible to find out 
what is the Christian religion ; and tell us to learn it from what 
they falsely call the Apostles’ Creed, as it was developed in 
the recorded public sentiment of the Church through suc- 


cessive ages. In this way they are likely to lapse into all 
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_ the superstitions of doctrinal papistry, only without the con- 
venience of a pope to give consistency and unity to their . 
“churchly ” notions. They fall under Luther’s condemna- 
tion, as ‘attributing more power to the church, which is 
begotten and born, than to the Word, which hath begotten, 
conceived, and borne the church.” Next we have the 
Rationalists, who would be outraged if they were called 
infidels, so long as they profess that the Bible “contains the 
record of a revelation.” But they utterly refuse to acknowl- 
edge any part of the contents, (though the whole contents 
claim equal authority,) as belonging to such record, unless it 
seems rational;—that is, rational to them;—as though 
God’s own Word could teach them no truths, except such as 
they might know to be truths without its help. Along with 
these cold and reasonless reasoners, we have those who have 
been known among us, of late, as Transcendentalists. These 
maintain, that the Bible, a considerable portion of it at least, 
is divinely inspired; but inspired only in the same sense in 
which any work of genius or taste is inspired ; — inspired 
only as any and every man is inspired, when his mind is illu- 
minated by the flash of a bright idea. Persons thus transcen- 
dentally gifted have little need to repair to the Bible as a rule 
of faith, being sufficiently guided by their own sublime intu- 
itions, or perfectly content to dwell amid phosphorescent 
mists, and intoxicating gasses. 

Now all these persons, —and as many as are like them in 
claiming to be Christians, while, in various ways, they slip 
their consciences from under the paramount obligation to hear 
the word of the Lord as set down in the Bible, — are actuated 
by one and the same spirit. However unconsciously to 
themselves, they are moved by the same inward principle, 
though it impels them, according to their several tastes or 
circumstances, in such diverse directions. They are all alike 
governed by secret unbelief in regard to the Bible. The 
‘carnal mind” which is “enmity with God,” can stand in 
none but an unfriendly attitude toward that Holy Book which 
emanates from God, and so fully speaks his will. Even in 
good, but imperfect men, the subtle workings of the fleshly 
mind disguise themselves under the deceptive form of a rev- 
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erence for Christianity beyond what they bear for God’s own 
Word itself,— as though Christianity were anything else but 
the surest and purest utterance of that Word. However 
widely and violently such religionists may vary among them- 
selves, they agree in this. The Bible does not say what 
they want it to say; and so they are secretly angry with it, 
and try to supersede or overrule it, so far as may be neces- 
sary for their purposes, by ingenious speculations, or tradi- 
tional authorities. . 

The proof of this assertion is plain and direct. If the 
Bible taught as they would have it teach, and taught noth- 
ing else, they would be perfectly satisfied with it. They 
would ask, nothing more. 'They would endure nothing more. 
What ! — they would exclaim, — Put anything in competition 
with divine testimony,— Amend or add to God’s own decla- 
rations! Out upon such daring irreverence, and worse than 
atheistical impiety! They would reject with abhorrence 
every tampering tradition of men, which should contravene 
the rule of Scripture, or “ palter with it in a double sense.” 
And it is only because the Bible does not speak according to 
their wishes, that it excites in their bosoms a deep and unap- 
peasable discontent with it, as the supreme and only final 
arbiter of human belief and conduct. And so their tradition- 
ary church is brought in with her noisy legions; and the 
clamorous and discordant cries of Fathers and Councils 
drown the ‘still, small voice,’ which is only audible to 
such as ‘‘ have an ear to hear.” 

Men who will have in their religion something that the 
Bible does not furnish, must seek elsewhere for it. It is well 
argued by Dr. Lightfoot: “The papist saith, Scripture is not 
sufficient to instruct all things of religion. ‘True; not of the 
Romish religion. For the rags that patch that, you must go 
to some other broker; for the divine wardrobe of Scripture 
hath none such,— Scripture never knew such base ware ; we 
must go to some other kind of shop fox it. And that pedlar, 


with them, is Tradition.”” What a precious collection is to . 


be found in this “‘ old-curiosity shop!” Seven times, at least, 
in his numerous writings, does Lord Bacon repeat one of his 
favorite sayings: ‘Time seemeth to be of the nature of 
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a river or flood, that bringeth down to us that which is light 
or blown up, and sinketh and drowneth that which is solid 
and grave.” We now regard with admiration the hoary 
ruins, which in the days of thei strength were the strong- 
holds of cruel oppression. ‘Time, investing them with the 
charms of a fabling antiquity, 


‘¢ Has mouldered into beauty many a tower, 
Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible.”’ 


The history of the ancient world is a vast commentary 
on the irresistible proneness of the heart to substitute idols 
for God, and human traditions for divine commands. “ As 
early as the third century, the church had begun to paganize 
Christianity, under the pretext, and no doubt the hope, of 
Christianizing paganism.” And the remark of Governor 
Stoughton holds good as ever: ‘“ Babylon paints her face 
anew at this day; Antichrist hath vanished his interest in 
her, so that there are many who are allured and taken with 
the beauty of that harlot.” There are. many, besides New- 
man and Brownson, who verify another remark of the same 
old Puritan, that ‘a loose protestant is fit to become a strict 
papist.”” Oh, that there were more, who, in opposition to 
such renegades, could say with the excellent Philip Henry: 
‘Tam too much a catholic to be a Roman catholic.” 

It is a decided objection to the use of tradition as a stand- 
ard of judgment in matters of morals and piety, that it is so 
enormously cwmbrous. No man can be sure that he is mas- 
ter of the instrument, till he has thoroughly studied that thick 
array of tall folios whose extended files cause the under- 
shelves of the great libraries to groan in hopeless oppres- 
sion. Here and there may be found some “ Doctor Dry-as- 
dust,’’ who, like a book-worm, has gnawed his way through 
vellum, parchment, and papyrus, from end to end. But by 
the time he has digested the voluminous masses of the F'ath- 
ers and the Councils, his heart is turned to ashes, and his 
brain to powder. And what is the great body of honest 
Christian folk to do with such a rule of faith, as could not 
be lifted and applied to determine any doctrine or duty by 
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a hundred giants with each a hundred arms? One short sen- 
tence from the pure testimonies of God, is worth the whole ! 
Then, too, there is a tormenting wncertainty about such a 
rule of faith. We are warned on our peril, to hear the voice 
of the church, our mother, in all past ages. But we are like 
the fabled travellers at the South pole, where the intense 
cold froze up their words unheard, as fast as uttered ; and 
when the thaw came, the sounds all melted out together, in 
a confusion of tongues that brought back the days of Babel. 
To say nothing of the endless controversies and contradic- 
tions among the fathers, it is certain that they had no better 
Bible than we; and no better promises as to the guidance of 
the Spirit in understanding the Bible, than the church has now. 
Besides, we have the advantage of antiquity on our part; for 
the church was then comparatively young, and immature, and 
easily misled ; whereas, by this time, she is many centuries 
older, and is doubtless the wiser for her large experience. 
Tradition, as a sure source of information on religion, is 
unsatisfying, as well as uncertain. Sir Walter Scott has 
roundly said: ‘Tradition, generally speaking, is a sort of 
perverted alchemy, which converts gold into lead.” Even 
the famous Hooker, the champion of episcopacy, was forced 
to take the same ground. ‘The Church of Rome, he says, 
‘cannot possibly be ignorant, what hazard the truth is in, 
when it passeth through the hands of report, how maimed and 
deformed it becometh.” ‘The cause of writing the Scriptures, 
he asserts, ‘‘hath been, to the end that things by God re- 
vealed unto the world, might have the longer continuance, 
and the greater certainty of assurance; by how much that 
which standeth on record hath, in both these respects, preém- 
inence above that which passeth from hand to hand, and hath 
no pens but the tongues, no books but the ears, of men to 
record it.” The Bible is a definite object, a tangible reality, 
whose words are “spirit and life.” We can turn to a pre- 
cept or a proof-text at once ; and if He who formed our minds . 
cannot speak his will to us intelligibly, we know not who can. 
Coleridge, a man of much “ churchly feeling,” and an admirer 
of antiquity, has forcibly remarked: “ We all know what 
we mean by the Scriptures; but how know we what they, 
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[Papists, Puseyites, and Mercersburgers, ] mean by the Church, 
which is neither thing nor person?” Strange infatuation, 
which delights in the vague and doubtful, rather than in that 
which gives the assurance of faith, and hope, and understand- 
ing. And so zealous are they to bite others with the same 
madness, that we shall do well to heed a caution of undoubted 
apostolicity: ‘‘ Beware lest any man spoil you through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.’”’ 'The Bible is 
the only tradition to which the true protestant can submit. 
He regards the inspired writers as so many scribes writing by 
divine dictation ; and whose writings God has ever sanctioned 
as hisown. As Augustine said: “* Whatever God would have 
us read concerning his acts and sayings, he commanded to 
be written by these men as if by his own hands.” 

Viewing the Scripture in this character, thus infinitely 
exalted above all mortal traditions, with what power and 
majesty is it invested! ‘This, and not musty traditions, is 
the word which the ministers of Christ will preach, if faithful 
to their high commission. ‘They will draw their doctrine 
only from this pure river of living waters. 'They will dread 
the thought of putting the souls of their hearers in peril, by 
giving them instruction drawn from any other source, than 
“the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”’ 

And the hearers of the gospel,— they are bound to receive 
whatever comes to them from the Bible with unquestioning 
belief. Whatever they hear from the pulpit agreeable to the 
Scriptures, they are to obey from the heart, as being the 
undoubted Word of the Lord. And whatever they hear 
which is foreign from the Scriptures, they are to reject as 
they would counterfeit money, or spurious medicine. ‘They 
are to ‘“‘ search the Scriptures daily,” to see whether the things 
they hear, are, or are not, according to the truth of inspiration. 
The Bible is a most holy and venerable thing. Would that 
we were more like those good old saints, such as Dr. Scott the 
commentator, who studied it on their knees. Then would 
there come upon us the blessing that is written: “To this 
man will I look,” saith the Lord, ‘‘even to him that is poor, 
and of a contrite spirit, AND TREMBLETH AT MY WORD.”’ 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


We have often thought of it as affording matter of patriotic 
and devout congratulation, that the Colleges of our country 
are to so great an extent, conducted by men of enlightened 
piety. With few exceptions, the presidents and professors 
are Christian men, who not only make the Bible their own 
standard of truth and duty, and the basis of government and 
instruction in the institutions under their care ; but who, from 
these watch-towers on which they stand, raise the cry of 
alarm, or send forth a word of encouragement, as occasion 
may require, to those who live and labor in the surrounding 
region. Worthy successors of the Chaunceys and Mathers 
of Harvard, and of the Davieses and Edwardses of Nassau 
Hall, in the days of primitive Puritanism, they publish 
volumes of sermons, systems of Christian ethics and meta- 
physics, and bodies of divinity. They lay literature and sci- 
ence under contribution to illustrate and defend natural and 
revealed religion. ‘They deliver lectures before Lyceums, 
Institutes, and popular audiences, on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and on its application to the ordinary affairs of life. 
They unlock the treasures of learning and piety, which are 
enshrined in foreign languages, whether ancient or modern, 
and translate them into the vernacular tongue; or, better 
still, cast them in the mint of their own minds, and make 
them the current coin of their own country. They visit, in 
their travels, lands once trodden by patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles, and our Lord himself, and return laden with spoils, 
to enrich the history or geography, the philology or herme- 
neutics of the Scriptures. ‘They dig into the solid earth, and 
like Moses on Mount Sinai, they bring forth a revelation writ- 
ten on tables of stone by the finger of God, reaching back 
historically to those early ages when the mountains were 
brought forth, and God was forming the world, fraught with’ 
lessons of wisdom to the present age, and stretching forward 
also with many a prophetic glance to the end of time,— 
a revelation, in many of its facts and principles, strikingly 
corroborative of that contained in the Bible. ‘They explore 
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the starry heavens, and after wandering over fields of vision 
and contemplation, in comparison with which the earth’s 
entire orlit is a point too minute for measurement ;— after 
visiting, with the eye and the mind, worlds so distant that 
their light must have set out long before man’s creation to 
have reached us in this fifty-ninth century from Adam, they 
return and give utterance to their emotions, (not otherwise so 
well expressed, ) in the language of inspiration: ‘ When I con- 
sider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art 


‘mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him!” 


We might go further, and thank God, while we congratu- 
late ourselves, that the Colleges of our country are, to so great 
an extent, in the hands of those denominations of Christians, 
which we regard as most distinctively Puritan in their doc- 
trines and spirit ; insomuch that, throughout the great West, 
it has become almost a proverb, that if you wish a College to 
live and thrive, you must put it into the hands of Congrega- 
tionalists or Presbyterians. In view of such a fact, New 
Englanders may well hope, and rejoice greatly in the hope, 
that the leaven of their Pilgrim Fathers will gradually leaven 
the whole lump; till, like the model of all institutions in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, not only the churches, but the 
schools and colleges, the states and the nations, of the New 
World are informed and animated by the very spirit of prim- 
itive Christianity. Our colleges are imparting a Christian 
education, and exerting a direct, as well as indirect, Christian 
influence on the country. 

There have been exceptions. But they are rapidly pass- 
ing away. ‘The University of South Carolina almost expired 
under the presidency of Dr. Cooper. A Christian president 
was found necessary to save it from extinction. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia could not be sustained on the infidel basis, 
where it was placed by its founder, Mr. Jefferson. It now 
stands on the Christian platform. And Christian men,— 
Christian ministers in all but the name,—now teach, and 
virtually preach, Christian truth to those orphan children, 
whom Stephen Girard resolved to place forever beyond the 
reach of religion. ‘here may be exceptions still. But expe- 
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rience and analogy forbid the supposition that they will be 
lasting. College education in our country is to be, and for 
the most part is, Christian education. . 

There is a kindred thought, or a counterpart fact, touching 
our theological seminaries, which we have also contemplated 
often with great satisfaction. ‘They are in the hands of men 
of sanctified Christian scholarship. With few exceptions, the 
presidents and professors not only hail with hearty welcome 
the advances which others are making in literature and 
science, in the constitution of society, and the arts of life; 
but themselves contribute with untiring industry to the 
advancement of learning, and the progress of mankind. ‘They 
edit scholarly editions of the classics, prepare grammars and 
other excellent text-books for the academy and the college, 
and in all suitable ways, with the tongue and the pen, stimu- 
late the youth of the country to the diligent prosecution of 
classical studies, as being the proper study of mankind, and 
keeping alive the sacred tradition of the moral and _ intel- 
lectual life of the human race. They conduct able Quarter- 
lies, some fraught with the weighty lore of antiquity and of 
foreign lands, others full of stirring articles pertaining directly 
to our own country and our own times. They study the 
philosophy of Greece and Italy, of Germany and Scotland, of 
the East and the West, of the ancients and the moderns; 
and the result is seen in the enlargement and improvement of 
metaphysical and ethical, not less than theological, science. 
They make themselves masters of many tongues, investigate 
the nature and use of language, and contribute to the rapid 
progress of comparative philology, and the young, but grow- 
ing and interesting, kindred science of ethnology. They 
labor to subserve, as they have opportunity, the cause not 
only of sacred, but of general geography, chronology, and 
history. Now and then, one of them may have taken up 
an ill-judged and ill-grounded prejudice against some of the 
recent physical sciences,—a prejudice too nearly akin to 
that which the popes, cardinals, doctors, and inquisitors of 
the Catholic Church arrayed against the astronomical discov- 
eries of Galileo and Copernicus; yet on the whole it may be 
doubted, whether any class of men is more ready to embrace 
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all the truth which God reveals, whether in his works or in 
his Word, and to hold it as true and of course harmonious, 
than the teachers in our theological seminaries. And though, 
for the most part, conservative in politics and morals, as in 
religion, yet they are ever to be found in the foremost ranks 
on the side of temperance, of peace, of liberty, of humanity, 
of rational reform and progress in every good cause. 

There may be exceptions. But they must be few and far 
between. And they are likely to be fewer, for a theological 
seminary that sets itself against learning and progress, — nay, 
that does not aid or further them, — cannot stand. 

Now these facts are as they should be, in their relation to 
each other. Learning and religion are co-workers. They 
mutually illustrate and support each other ; and so should the 
institutions, which are severally devoted to them. A literary 
institution that is not, in deed, as well as in word, dedicated 
to ‘Christ and the Church,” fails to seek its worthiest and 
noblest end. And atheological seminary that does not foster 
learning, fails to use its most appropriate means of good. 

Again ; these facts are full of promise to the rising desti- 
nies of our country. We exult in them as pledges, (so far as 
they go,) of the perpetuity of our free institutions, of which 
education and religion are the pillars. We contemplate them 
with patriotic pride, as shedding a lustre on our country, 
infinitely transcending the glory of the most brilliant mili- 
tary achievements. We dwell on them with devout grat- 
itude also, as we trust, to Him whose hand is so visible in 
all the stages of American history. 

They illustrate well the safety and efficiency of the volun- 
tary system. ‘They strike us with surprise! Familiar as we 
are with the admirable working of this system, we could not 
have foreseen, we should not have dared to predict, so grati- 
fying a result. How, then, must these facts surprise and con- 
found the advocates of State-churches, and still more the 
champions of hierarchy and legitimacy, in the Old World! 
Our colleges and theological seminaries are, for the most part, 
distinct from each other; and separate from the direct con- 
trol of either the Church or the State. At the same time, 
almost without exception, they are in the hands of Christian 
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patriots and scholars, who wield all their potent influences 
for the welfare of both Church and State with a harmony 
and energy, which may safely challenge comparison with 
the venerable establishments of the Old World. And they 
do this, we might add, with a steadfast adherence to Pro- 
testant Christianity, and a consistent carrying out of its 
pure principles to their proper results, which contrast to 
great advantage with the retrograde and Rome-ward move- 
ment of one at least of the time-honored universities of our 
mother country. Let our literary and theological institutions 
continue to increase in moral and physical resources, as they 
have done, especially within a few years when they have 
become to so great an extent the heirs and depositaries of the 
superfluous wealth of our best men, and let them still cherish 
as they have, the religious principles and spirit of our pious 
ancestry : and two hundred years hence, what a spectacle of 
moral beauty will they be in the eyes of the world, and what 
an engine of moral power,—and that, a power only, or 
chiefly, to do good! 

In conclusion, we cannot but remark upon the sacred duty, 
which rests upon American patriots and Christians, to cherish 
those institutions, to protect them in the enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges, to enlarge their means of usefulness so 
as to keep pace with the growing wealth and population of 
the country, to foster in them at once the growth of piety 
and the advancement of learning, to keep them as good as 
they are, and make them as much better as they can be. 
Especially let them have, so long as they deserve it, the pub- 
lic confidence. Let no prejudice be countenanced against 
them, as cloistered, or aristocratic, or in any way selfish, or 
separate in their interest from the welfare of the community. 
Let no man do them the injustice to consider them as rivals 
to common schools on the one hand, or to church organiza- 
tions on the other; but rather as ministers and coadjutors to 
both. Interwoven as they are, with the whole system of 
education and religion in our country, the entire fabric will 
stand or fall, will be built up or sink into decay, with them. 
Eminently popular in their constitution and spirit, they well 
deserve the confidence and support of the whole people. 
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CANADA. 


Wuar is the history of Canada? What is to be its future? 
The answer to the first question is easy ;— that to the last is 
more difficult. Let us first consider the easy, and then pass 
to the more difficult and absorbing, question. 

Canada was discovered by the French, in the fourteenth 
century, and was settled by them in 1608, two hundred and 
forty-one years ago, and just twelve years before the band of 
the Mayflower moored their bark, and stepped upon Plymouth 
Rock. England acquired Canada from the French in 1763, 
and has retained it from that day to this. 

The name Canada, is derived from Kanata, a word which, 
in the language of the Iroquois Indians, signifies a collection 
of huts. Canada embraces a territory of three hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles in area, which is fifty times larger 
than Massachusetts, and equal to New England, and the Mid- 
dle States, added to Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Ohio; or a region of country larger than the thirteen original 
States of our Union. And this country is by no means to 
be reckoned merely by miles and acres. It is not a barren 
waste, but a region generally more fertile than New England. 
The soil on its numerous rivers is very fine for agricultural 
purposes, and its wide-stretching forests will make lumber 
one of the chief articles of export for centuries to come, as it 
has been in all its past history. | 

Nature has done much for Canada. It is true, that while 
it has the latitude of France, it has the climate of Sweden ; 
still it is not an unhealthy climate. Though it is too severe 
for certain crops, it is not unfavorable to most crops raised in 
New England. The cold in winter is frequently extreme, 
and the heat of summer extreme also; yet, on the whole, it 
will compare favorably as to climate with the neighboring 
States. Indeed, much of Canada is not situated in so high 
a latitude as northern New England. There is but one 
exception to the public health of Canada; and that is the 
per-centage of persons deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, and 
lunatic, which is greater than in any other part of the world. 
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There are, at the present time, forty thousand lunatics and 
idiots in Canada. The great number of this class of the 
unfortunate has never been satisfactorily accounted for. 

The lakes and rivers of Canada are hardly surpassed in the 
world. The St. Lawrence is the second river in North 
America. It courses two thousand miles from Lake Superior 
to the Gulf. It receives in various parts of its course, six or 
eight names, and fifteen or twenty tributaries. Its width 
is from one mile to one hundred and fifty. Ships of six 
hundred tons ascend its waters to Montreal. This river might 
become as important to the commerce of our North-Western 
States, as to Canada itself. ‘The water-power on the various 


_ rivers of Canada, is stated to be vast enough for a continent. 


When the cities of Boston and Montreal are connected by 
a road of iron, as they will speedily be, the Yankee nation 
of manufacturers will not confine its operations to the waters 
of the Merrimac, the Blackstone, the Saco, and others, but 
their sound will be heard upon the banks of the Ottawa, and 
the Richelieu, and along the mighty St. Lawrence. 

The entire population of Canada is only about a million 
and a half; or, less than that of single States in our Union. 
During our Revolution, its population was but seventy thou- 
sand. ‘The people are about equally divided between Canada 
Kast, and Canada West. Of this people, those of English and 
French origin are nearly equal; and the country has been 
kept in a state of effervescence for a long period, by the strifes 
between the rival races. 

The people in Canada are mostly farmers and lumbermen, 
and live scattered upon their farms, and amid their perpetual 
forests. About a hundred and forty thousand of the Cana- 
dians live in cities. Of these, fifty thousand reside in Mon- 
treal. A late Scotch traveller in the New World, has termed 
this city more like European cities, than any he has visited 
in North America. Quebec is the other chief city of Canada 
Kast, numbering forty thousand inhabitants, and celebrated 
for its military importance, and as the place of shipment of 
an immense amount offumber. The cities of Canada West, 
are 'Tl'oronto, with twenty thousand inhabitants, St. John’s, 
with eighteen thousand, and Kingston with the same. 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that Canada is, and always 
has been, under the prevailing influence of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and that this influence, with an endowed 
hierarchy, and monastic establishments, together with the 
feudal system, as it regards the tenures of Canadian estates, 
have served, as the same influences have elsewhere served, 
to keep the masses in ignorance, to repress civil and religious 
liberty, to paralyze the enterprise of the country, and to 
diminish the incitements to industry. 

But the Canadians are not to sleep forever. Already many 
of the people are awake. They have watched with deep 
interest the prosperity of the neighboring States. ‘They have 
studied the causes of this prosperity. They have, moreover, 
become sick of everlasting discord among themselves, and 
with the colonial policy of Great Britain. Hence the recent 
and earnest appeal of many influential Canadians, in behalf 
of annexation to the United States. 

So much for Canada as it has been, and as itis. We come 
now to consider a matter that is involved in more difficulty. 
What is to be the destiny of Canada, together with that of 
the other British Provinces, (for their destiny is, no doubt, to 
be one,) in North America? We hesitate not to express our 
belief, that Canada, with New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, etc., 
will become portions of our own already great Union. Our 
reasons for this judgment are briefly these. Canada will not 
long remain subject to Great Britain, as a colony. Past and 
recent events seem to demonstate this. 'The population is 
increasing. ‘The ties that bind the Province to Great Britain 
are giving way, and such as unite its interests with those of 
the States are growing stronger every day. Besides, Great 
Britain is tired of its troublesome offspring ; and begins to 
think that it is of age, and had better set up for itself. The 
London Times, the leading British journal, and other influen- 
tial prints, seem to be quite content with a prospective loss 
of Canada, provided, only, that British shipping may play 
freely in the waters about Newfoundland, in the Gulf, and at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

A Canadian writer, who is evidently a great loyalist, urges, 
in a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine, that Canada 
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should become a part of Great Britain, as Ireland now is, and 
should thus be represented in Parliament. But John Bull 
will never consent to that. Besides, if it were granted, it 
would not be what Canada needs. The country would 
always be oppressed, as Ireland has been. 

The only remaining theory save the one of annexation, 
worthy of notice, that has been advanced, is the following. 
Let Canada and the other British Provinces in North America, 
strike for a separation from Great Britain, as did our colonies 
in seventy-six, — peaceably, if possible, and become an 
independent Republic. But there are both internal and 
external difficulties in the way of this plausible theory. In 
the first place, Canada is too weak to become a Republic 
against British resistance, for the Province has only half of 
the men that our colonies had, at the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War. Besides, the influence of the Roman 
Catholic religion has rendered the Canadians less able to con- 
tend, than did the bracing principles of Protestantism, that 
nerved the progeny of the Pilgrim Fathers. Then, again, 
if Canada could start her ship of State without resistance 
from abroad, the conflicts between citizens at home, originat- 
ing from two rival nations, and about equal in numbers, 
would be certain to run her aground. 

What are the reasons for believing that the annexation 
theory is sounder than the others? In the first place, the 
Canadians of influence and wealth, the owners of real estate, 
as well as the mercantile interest, are very generally in favor 
of the annexation of Canada to the United States. Several 
influential journals are out in favor of the doctrine. These 
prints circulate amongst, and greatly influence, the people. 
There are many men from the States located in Canada, and 
many more will be carried there, by the iron horse; all of 
whom will be in favor of annexation, from home sympathies, 
and from pecuniary interests. An intelligent British traveller, 
who has lately written home, after having weighed the influ-. 
ences in Canada, in favor of this doctrine, expresses the full 
belief that annexation must take place, and that in the course 
of a few years. In the next place, there is almost every nat- 
ural reason to suppose, if there is to be a great change in 
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Canada, that nothing else will occur but a union with its 
near neighbors, with whom the Canadians have lived so long 
in peace. The Province borders upon the United States, is 
to be connected with it by several railroads, and its principal 
river would be convenient for the commerce of several of the 
States. The entire Canadas are nearer to Washington than 
are some of our States, and very much nearer than prospective 
States, now rising in our more distant territories. Indeed, 
both Montreal and Quebec are nearer to Boston, than the 
city of Buffalo, that seems so near us. Has not nature formed 
Canada to make a part of our Union? Our young men go to 
the far West, to California, and to Oregon, because they think 
New England is crowded. Many of them would rather go 
to Canada, to find vent for their energies, if American laws 
and institutions could precede them. ‘The commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries, almost force them into one. 

We must add one word, as to the moral and religious bear- 
ing of this question. 

The Canadians have been afflicted, for centuries, with 
a religion which would have made the apostle say to them, 
as he did to the Athenians of old: “I perceive that in all 
things, ye are too superstitious.” By a recent estimate, one 
sixth of the adult inhabitants of Canada, were unable to read. 
At first thought, we may dread to receive such a people to our 
bosom; yet we are doing it every day, by bidding thousands 
of foreigners welcome to our shores. We did it in admitting 
Texas, California, and New Mexico to our Union. Shall our 
compassions fail, when Canada comes into view? Shall we 
love utter aliens and foreigners, and not receive those to our 
affections, who are manifesting such an interest in us, and in 
our institutions? Having loved our distant Southwestern 
and Pacific neighbors, let us love as much, our nearer North- 
ern neighbors. Let us receive them, when they are ready to 
join us, and when Great Britain is ready quietly to give them 
up. Let us send them the New England schoolmaster and 
Home Missionary, hand in hand; and Canada may become 
another New England, in intelligence and religion, and add 
stars of glory to our national constellation, making us an 
increasing light to the nations. 
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FIGURATIVE CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE. 


In communicating his instructions, our blessed Lord had 
frequent occasion to use figurative language ; — ‘He spake 
many things in parables.” With little qualification, the same 
remark may be extended to most of the inspired writers; so 
that the Bible is, to a great extent, a figurative book, abound- 
ing with the loftiest and noblest figures of speech. Is the 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact, that the Bible does not 
mean anything? Or that men may safely put upon it just 
what meaning they please? 

With inferences such as these, not a few are endeavoring 
to quiet themselves in unbelief and sin. When met with 
a passage which, contravening their views or wishes, admin- 
isters a reproof to their errors or corruptions, enjoins a duty 
they are unwilling to perform, or points them to future scenes 
which they choose to disregard; they are ready to say at 
once, ‘his is figurative! As though a figurative expression 
could not mean anything; or, as though they were author- 
ized to put that meaning upon it, which may best comport 
with their opinions or inclinations. But, is this a just con- 
clusion from the figurative character of the sacred writings? 
By no means. ‘The farthest from it imaginable. 

Our standard authors on rhetoric tell us, that “ figures 
serve to give new scope and power to language, rendering it 
capable of expressing the nicest shades and colors of thought, 
which no language could possibly do without them. F'ig- 
ures, they say, “give us, frequently, a much clearer and 
more striking view of a subject than we could have of it, 
were it expressed in simple terms. ‘They render an abstract 
conception in some degree an object of sense. They sur- 
round it with such circumstances as enable the mind to 
lay hold of it steadily, and contemplate it fully.” On this 
account, figures “are very properly said to zllustrate a subject, 
or to throw light upon it.” All the rhetoricians, ancient and | 
modern, express the same sentiment. Indeed, they could 
express no other, consistently with truth, and with the com- 
mon apprehensions and practice of men. Figurative language 
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is so easy and common, that it may not improperly be called 
the language of nature. There is much of it in the Bible. 
But is the Bible, on this account, the less interesting, the less 
impressive, the less distinct and explicit? Not at all, but the 
more so; and vastly the more. The Bible was written in 
this sort of language, because it was the most proper language 
which could have been used; and because, from the nature 
of many of the subjects revealed and illustrated, it was the only 
language in which it could possibly have been written. 

Some of the prophetic language of Scripture may be the 
less plain, on account of its highly figurative character. For 
it seems to have been designed, that the prophecies should 
not be minutely understood, until after their accomplishment. 
As they were intended, not so much to make prognosticators 
of us, as to confirm our faith after their fulfilment, they are 
wisely hung around with shadows which a fulfilling provi- 
dence can alone remove. But with regard to the inspired 
writings generally, we maintain that they are more plain and 
impressive, than though they had been given us in bare and 
literal terms. And if any one doubts this, let him take for 
example, one of the parables of our Saviour, and strip it of 
its figurative dress, and put the moral of it into the simplest 
language he can use, and see if it has lost nothing of its 
beauty, interest, and force. Let him take some of the figura- 
tive representations of the future world, and strip them of the 
solemn garb in which the Holy Spirit has seen proper to 
invest them, and see if he can exhibit the idea as forcibly, 
if indeed, he can exhibit it at all, in a more literal expression. 

Every one must be aware of the efforts which are contin- 
ually made, in conversation, in sermons, and in books, to set 
aside the solemn annunciations of the Bible, on the ground 
that they are figurative. When, for example, we refer to the 
Scriptural account of the fall of our first parents, and the con- 
sequent sin and ruin of their posterity, we are not unfre- 
quently met with a smile of mingled incredulity and contempt, 
—and from those, too, who profess to believe the Bible, — 
on the ground that the representations on this subject are all 
figurative ; — myths, allegories, fables, never designed to be 


interpreted literally. 
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So when we refer to the numerous passages which set forth 
the human heart as entirely depraved, destitute of holiness, 
and dead in sin; numbers satisfy themselves with saying, 
that the language on this subject is highly figurative, and 
that the hyperbolical and strained imagery of the Orientals 
requires a very free interpretation. 

When we speak to those around us, of the necessity of 
regeneration, saying to them, in the very language of Christ, 
‘‘Eixcept a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God;” not unfrequently the reply is made, This expression, 
cannot be literally understood; it must be figurative; and 
who can tell what explanation shall be given of it? The 
new birth may be nothing more than baptism,— or a change 
of religious profession,— or a gradual outward reformation. 
Various significations have been given to the words; and it 
is impossible to determine, without a new revelation, what 
their meaning is! 

The numerous passages which speak of the atonement, are 
by many disposed of in the same manner. Christ, is said, in 
the Scriptures, to have ‘borne our sins,” to have “ suffered 
for our sins,” to have “died for our sins,” to have been 
‘‘the propitiation for our sins,’’ and to have “shed his blood 
for the remission of sins.” These passages seem plain to 
pious minds, and the sentiment conveyed by them is precious 
and glorious. But there are those who cannot understand 
them. ‘They are symbolical, figurative, shadowy, referring 
to “the perished peculiarities of a former dispensation and 
age.’’? Of course, they can be, and ought to be, explained 
away. 

There are numerous passages in the Bible, which speak 
most expressly of the existence and agency of fallen spirits. 
Indeed, we have as much evidence, from the language of 
Scripture, of the existence of fallen angels, as of holy angels, 
or, as we have of the existence of wicked men. But, there 
are those to whom this doctrine is utterly incredible, and the — 
passages which speak of it go for nothing, on the ground that 
they are figurative. Satan is but “the personified principle 
of evil,” and his angels are the evil dispositions which pre- 
vail, more or less, in the hearts of men. 
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Some of the most striking and awful representations of the 
Bible are those which refer to the last great day,—the day 
of judgment. But it has been discovered that the day of 
judgment is an absurdity ; and that the passages which prove 
it are explained away, on the ground that they, too, are 
figurative. They refer to the destruction of Jerusalem; or 
to what has been called “the judgment of souls,” the spiritual 
judgment, which every person, sooner or later, in this world 
or the next, will form, respecting his own character. 

But no passages have been more sadly perverted, on the 
ground of their being figurative, than those which relate to 
the future and endless punishment of the wicked. These 
passages are very numerous, and they are fearfully plain. 
But in the estimation of many, they are not plain. The 
doctrine of eternal punishment is too horrible to be believed, 
and it cannot be that God has revealed it. The passages 
which speak of it are clearly figurative; they may mean 
something else ; and we may lawfully exercise our ingenuity 
upon them to explain them away. 

We refer to these important Christian doctrines, for the 
purpose of shewing, in one view, the extent of the evil of 
which we complain. Advantage is taken of the figurative 
character of the Bible, to make it speak anything or nothing, 
just as ingenious but unsanctified men prefer. 

But, as has been shewn, those to whom we here refer, 
mistake entirely, the nature and use of figurative language. 
Figures are not designed to cover up and weaken the senti- 
ment of a discourse, and render it ambiguous; but rather to 
illustrate the sentiment, and bring it out more distinctly. 
The laws, too, by which figurative language is to be inter- 
preted are, in general, as well understood, and as easy of 
application, as those for the interpretation of literal language. 

We need not, then, go over again with the several doc- 
trines which have been mentioned, examine the passages by 
which they are supported, and decide whether they are to be 
understood literally or figuratively. It is not material, in the 
present discussion, which way they are understood. _ If literal, 
then they mean just what they say, according to the strictest 
sense of the terms; and they actually prove all that they are 
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properly quoted and applied to prove. Or, if we suppose 
these passages to be figurative, still they have a meaning, and 
a meaning, for the most part, more plainly and strongly 
expressed, than it could be in any other manner. 

In order to give definiteness and point to these remarks, let 
us apply them to a single case ; for example, to the passages 
commonly relied on to prove the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. Now if these passages are to be understood literally, 
it will not be denied that they establish the point for which 
they are quoted and applied. Or, if they are figurative, 
why, — let us seriously ask, — Why are they made figurative ? 
Why are such figures,—the undying worm, the devouring 
fire, the everlasting burnings, the blackness of darkness, the 
lake burning with fire, from which a smoke ascendeth up for- 
ever and ever,— why are these dread figures.used? Why is 
the most appalling and terrible imagery of nature drawn ~ 
together, in describing the future destiny of the wicked? Is 
it to shew that there will be no future punishment? Or is 
it to envelope the subject in such dense clouds and darkness, 
that nothing can be known respecting it? Or is it not rather 
to enforce the subject, make it more plain and striking, and 
place it before unthinking mortals, in a way to arrest their 
attention and affect their hearts? Were not these awful 
figures used, because literal language fell entirely below the 
subject, and was too poor to make an adequate representation 
of the dread reality? What an infatuated perversion of lan- 
guage must it be, to conclude, as many do, from the fact that . 
some of these representations are figurative, that they mean 
nothing ; or, if anything, that nobody can pretend to deter- 
mine what their meaning is. Alas! God will soon teach 
such triflers that the figurative language of his Word has 
a meaning, and that had they not been blinded by the stupe- 
fying power of sin, they must have seen it. 

Various are the artifices resorted to by those who do not 
love the truth, to take from us the Holy Bible. Some would 
reject it altogether, as an imposition; but more would prefer 
to have the name and the credit of receiving it, while, on the 
ground of its figurative character, they root out of it almost 
every thing which renders it valuable. But let us not con- 
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sent to part with the Bible in this way. It zs that “sure 
word of prophecy to which we do well to take heed, as to 
a light shining in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day-star arise in our hearts.’ It is, in general, a plain book. 
t may be easily understood, at least, as to all the essential 
purposes of religion. It discloses to us what we are, and 
what we must be; what God has done for us, and what we 
must do for ourselves, if we would be saved. It goes with 
us beyond where the eye of sense can penetrate, or the lamp 
of reason shine. It dispels the darkness of the tomb, and 
sheds its cheering light over the regions of futurity. In his 
Word, God draws aside the impenetrable curtain, which sep- 
arates this from the other world, and exhibits to us the burst- 
ing tombs, the enthroned Judge, the melting elements and 
burning worlds. He reveals to us both heaven, and hell; 
and teaches us what we must be and do, in order to escape 
the one, and enjoy the other. 

What, then, could we do,—situated as we are here on 
probation, with death, judgment, and eternity, but a little way 
before us,— what could we do without the Bible? Without 
it, spiritual darkness would literally cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people ; as it does, in fact, cover those portions 
of the earth, where the Bible is not known. But this 
heavenly light may be withdrawn from us, as it has been 
withdrawn from many regions which it once illumined. 
And it may be withdrawn, we should well remember, not 
only by the rude hand of the avowed infidel, but by the 
insidious glosses of the false critic and interpreter. It may 
be withdrawn by him who would persuade us, because the 
language of Scripture is to some extent figurative, that there- 
fore, it has no definite meaning, but every one is entitled to 
put that sense upon it which to him appears the most con- 
venient and agreeable. But let us not be cheated out of our 
Bible, and deluded to destruction, in this way. The figura- 
tive character of the sacred Word is no disparagement to it, 
but rather its glory. Without detracting at all from its plain- 
ness, it imparts an intensity of expression, which without it 
could not otherwise be possessed. Let us then cling to this 
sacred book, as the charter of our inheritance. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


DIFFICULTIES OF EpiIToRSHIP. — The life of an editor, no doubt, 
has its pleasures, as well as its almost intolerable perplexities and 
drudgeries. Yet no one would covet it, if aware of the difficulties of 
such a station. ‘The editor may seem to the uninitiated, to be gallop- 
ing gaily on his prancing nag; but to himself, it seems more like 
“riding through a thorn-bush on a hedge-hog’s back.”” No man finds 
it more difficult to shun mistake; no man is sooner taught that “ to 
err is human.” 

These melancholy meditations are suggested to us, not wholly by 
sad experience, but by observing the sea of troubles through which 
our hardy brethren of the New York “ Independent” have been sail- 
ing during their brief cruise. They started fair, in first-rate trim, and 
tip-top spirits, with smooth seas and bright skies. But scarcely had 
they got off soundings, when they encountered a succession of back- 
flaws, cross seas, squalls, breakers, and collisions, in comparison with 
which the weathering of Cape Horn is but a pleasure-trip. They 
began with professing, that they were about to exhibit a courtesy 
and liberality heretofore unknown to their orthodox brethren of the 
editorial fraternity. They were going to win right over to the truth 
a multitude of Unitarians anxiously waiting for a chance to be con- 
verted, which the stiff orthodox ministers in and around Boston would 
not give them. But forthwith they provoked the hoarsest murmurs 
of the gentle “ Inquirer,” at New York; while they maddened the 
“Christian Register,” at Boston, almost to the murder-point on the 
thermometer of wrath. Their controversy with the latter paper, 
which they silenced, because its editor would not argue on such strong 
compulsion, was singularly keen and bitter. There has also been 
a sharp paroxysm between them and the ably-conducted “ Journal,” 
of New Hampshire, though the only matters in dispute came under 
the head of “editorial courtesy.” Their contentions with certain 
officers of the American Tract Society were “ like the bars of a castle.” 
And, to mention no more of their unhappy feuds and frays, they are 
now involved in a most unmitigated warfare with the New School 
Presbyterian body, and its organs, the New York “ Presbyterian,” 
and the Philadelphia “Observer.” Never did men get rougher 
handling than the brisk editors of the Independent; and all for noth- 
ing but freely speaking their own minds, as they supposed, in the 
most good-natured style imaginable. We, also, could have it in our 
hearts to “ pick a very pretty quarrel’ with them, for their want of 
frankness and orthodox integrity in the matter of Dr. Bushnell. 
They have not ventured to take his part, any further than by treating 
with disrepect all his critics and reviewers. But seeing them so hardly 
beset by other and fiercer assailants, we forbear to take them in hand, 
except for the purpose of using them as examples of the difficulties of 
editorship, under the most favorable circumstances. Surely, he who 
breaks the tenth commandment while eyeing the editor’s chair, com- 
mits a mortal sin against his own happiness and peace. 
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Torrey’s TRANSLATION OF Neanper.— The third volume of 
this truly great performance has appeared. Of all the living Ger- 
mans we like Neander the best... His learning is stupendous, and his 
skill in the use of it is amazing, while an earnest and devout spirit 
pervades his innumerable pages. If he had the same discrimination 
in regard to the doctrines of Christianity, which he manifests in respect 
to its external and internal history, and as to the character and senti- 
ments of historical personages, we could ask no more. He is, perhaps, 
as evangelical as any man can be, who is not soundly orthodox. He 
is so near the mark, that he seems the more inexcusable for not com- 
ing fully up to it; and hence his aberrations are the more vexatious. 
Yet some of his excrescences act as a counterpoise to others. Thus, 
for instance, it would seem that nothing prevents him from opposing 
the baptism of infants and the institution of the gospel ministry, but 
his Erastianism; or his State-church doctrine, that these matters may 
properly be regulated by human legislation or prescription. With 
his views of the import of the Bible, “he would almost necessarily be 
a radical, if he held to plenary inspiration. Few readers in New 
England will be likely to study his great work, except such as are 
sufficiently instructed and established in the faith to be secure from 
his misleading influences. With all his defects, and they are neither 
few nor small, his merits are far greater than his faults; and we can 
truly say, that we highly prize and deeply love Neander. 


Memorr or Proressor Fiske. — Dr. Humphrey, who has been 
by his various publications, as well as his official life, one of the great- 
est benefactors of the Church of God in our times, has done one of 
his best services to the Christian public, in the preparation of this 
volume. ‘To him, it has been a “labor of love ;” and such labors are 
the chief pleasures of life. May it be long before any friend shall be 
called to discharge the same office for the excellent author; and 
whenever performed, may it be as fondly and faithfully done. We 
had always held the lamented Fiske in high admiration ; but now his 
character opens upon us in a celestial beauty, That which was 
a fair and pleasing picture by day, now that the night of death has 
come over it, is changed at once into a bright transparency, luminous 
with its inward and undying fire. We rejoice that the striking 
record of his conversion is preserved. Would that it might be read 
and pondered by all who are mere naturalists on the subject of regen- 
eration. The detached extracts from the journal of his voyage to the 
“holy city,” where he met a holy death, are brilliant gems ; and deepen 
our regret that the mind which yielded them is like a mine that can be 
wrought no more. But the buried treasures are reserved to enrich 
a brighter world. These passages are so much above the deceased 
Professor’s usual range of expression, as to remind us of the remark 

made by Sir Thomas Brown: “It is observed that men sometimes, 
upon the eve of their departure, do speak and reason above them- 
selves; for then the soul begins to be freed from the ligaments of the 
body, and to discourse in a strain above mortality.” Strange effect of 
disease, as it shakes down the frail tabernacle of the flesh. The 
imprisoned spirit, about to break from its confinement, becomes almost 
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inspired and prophetic. ‘This sentiment is well given in the verse of 
Edmund Waller :— 


‘* The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home ; : 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new.”’ 


It was a benignant Providence that led this pilgrim to close his 
journey at the city, and to make his last bed by the tomb, of David. 
The frail tenement barely held together, till he reached the hill of 
Zion. His active mind, to the very last, was eager to observe and 
learn, though struggling under the weakness and pains of approaching 


dissolution, 


** And soon from its cell of clay, 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day.’’ 


ZOOLOGICAL TEMPERANCE CoNVENTION. — The Amherst men 
are manifesting of late a very commendable literary activity. Scarcely 
had we despatched to the printer, for our last number, a notice of 
President Hitchcock’s exquisite sermons on the phenomena of the 
seasons, when we received another little volume from his pen, as 
unlike the other as can be imagined. This beautifully illustrated 
book, fitly dedicated to John Tappan, Esq., that old, tried, and true 
friend of Temperance, is the finest thing in the allegorical line, which 
has appeared since the famous days of “ Deacon Giles’ Distillery.” 
It represents the beasts as assembled at a convention in Central 
Africa, under the presidency of the lion; and discussing the expediency 
of imitating the “ humans,” by adopting from them the use of intox- 
icating drinks. It abounds in playful satire, in broad farce, and in 
delicate touches of wit ; as well as in shrewd sense and curious infor- 
mation. We are bent on making a tour to Amherst College, for the 
express purpose of viewing the remains of Dominus Mus Rattus Albus, 
preserved in their Zoological Museum with all the pious care which 
embalmed the pussies, whose mummies are so numerous in the cata- 
combs of Egypt. ‘To those who only know President Hitchcock as 
a man of “modest worth,” appearing almost like demureness, this 
diverting and instructive book will turn out the “ silver lining” of his 
soul, in a streak of unexpected brightness and hilarity. 


RestTRAINING GrAcE.— When a whole community is agitated by 
the report of some deed of horror,— as when a wealthy and distin- 
cuished citizen is secretly hewn to pieces, within walls sacred to the 
science which seeks the preservation of human life,— we are made to 





see what man is capable of, and to wonder that a world inhabited by 
such beings is not more filled with violence and blood. ‘That the 
world is not turned into an absolute pandemonium by the deep 
depravity of its inhabitants, is only owing to the secret restraining 
grace of Him who said to the Philistine king: “ I also withheld thee 
from sinning against me.” So strong and so constant is this secret 
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influence, that men would not know what is in them, nor down what 
pitch of crime they are capable of plunging; unless, at intervals, 
God left some of them to themselves, to act out the impulses of their 
guilty imaginations. ‘The mighty restraints of divine grace are not 
so gratefully appreciated as they should be; or we would not think it 
strange that a good old Connecticut patriarch should exclaim, while 
returning thanks at the table: | « Has bless ‘hee, that we are neither 
under the gallows, nor in hell!” That any man should go down to 
the grave, unsubdued by temptation, and without making ship-wreck 
of character, is little short of a miracle of mercy. 


Tne SpeaAkersuip.— The condition in which the national gov- 
ernment has been placed, with its wheels completely trigged, because 
the House of Representatives cannot organize itself, reminds us of 
a saying which passed current as a proverb in our early days, “ All 
goes to Congress!’’ This phrase indicated the lack of discrimination 
too often seen in the selection of the men, to whom the destinies of the 
country are committed so far as they are consigned to human hands. 
Our hope for the Union is now, as ever, not in Congress, but in the 
God of our fathers. The present may seem to be a most perilous 
crisis ; but if there is any patriotism in the hearts of our legislators, 
and this emergency should be the occasion of calling it into action, it 
will be a most desirable crisis. Every man among us who has lived 
to middle age, has seen repeated occasions when it seemed certainly 
all over with the Union. But those occasions have passed by, and 
left the Constitution stronger than ever. Let only the Christians 
among us be Christians, and act and pray as such, and the almighty 
providence of God will either perpetuate the existing Union, or 
re-arrange it on some better plan. 


A Faitarut Man.— Michael Wigglesworth, the second pastor 
of Malden, was ordained over that Church in 1655, and died, full of 
years and honors, in 1705, His funeral sermon was preached by 
Dr. Increase Mather; and printed under the title, “ A Faithful Man 
Described and Rewarded.” <A battered copy of this antiquated dis- 
course having lately come to light, it has been reprinted at the 
expense of a few individuals, and gratuitously distributed throughout 
that ancient town. It is almost the noblest performance of the kind 
which has ever fallen under our notice; and its value is greatly 
enhanced by an appendix, consisting of a few extracts from the pri- 
vate devotional papers of the pious author of the “ Day of Doom,” 
and other poems. From the whole, we may form an idea of the 
inner life, and outward deportment, of the Puritans of the first gen- 
eration born on the New England soil. This pamphlet fully con- 
firms the common belief, that they were very holy men, distinguished 
by exalted spirituality and a certain divine elevation of soul. 


Dyer on Prenary Insprration.—It is but lately, that this 
little treatise has come into our hands. It is a very unpretending 
affair ; and is a modest attempt to prove, that he who holds the writers 
of the Bible to have been truly inspired by God, is bound on their 
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testimony, to regard their inspiration as full and complete. <A cer- 
tain very able Quarterly, passing by some tall and terrible theologi- 
eal sinners in its own neighborhood, has pounced upon our innocent 
friend, and stricken him very sore for not doing what he did not 
design to do. We must “set down our foot” that we will “ interpose 
an armed neutrality ” for his protection; and hereby accommodate to 
the case the proclamation in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso: 


‘¢ Let none but him these boots displace 
Who dares Orlando’s fury face! ”’ 


TRINITARIANISM.— We have read a most curious pamphlet on this 
subject, by Rev. G. F. Simmons, minister of the Unitarian Society at 
Springfield. IIe seems to hold the Sabellian scheme as it has been 
modified by Schleiermacher, and as lately maintained among us by 
Dr. Bushnell, in his book called ‘‘ God in Christ.” According to 
this view, God reveals himself in the Scriptures after the fashion 
of a three-fold personality,— or rather, a triple personation, as Father, 
Son, and Spirit, and in each is truly and properly divine. But these 
revealments are only apparitions, so to speak. ‘They are not real 
persons, but only appearances; and these appearances furnish no 
proof of an ontological Trinity, or an eternal three-foldness in the 
actual mode of the divine existence. In other words, the apparent 
Trinity existing in the Divine unity is but an appearance arbitrarily 
assumed for the purpose of “ dramatizing” God; and has no founda- 
tion in the essential facts of the Divine nature. It is but the trinity 
of a king in a tragedy, sitting on his throne in the exercise of his 
civil authority, next walking ‘incognito the streets of his capital, and 
then riding as a warrior at t the head of his host. The shadows cast 
by a tree in the morning, at noon-day, and toward sunset, must differ 
in their outlines from pach other, and from the tree itself : though 
there can be only one tree. Yet if we see three distinct shadows ¢ at 
one time, we know that there must be three trees to cast them. Now 
this is the case with the persons in the Godhead. As seen in the 
Scriptures, we often see two of these appearances at once, and often 
the three together; as when it is said that, through Christ we have 
access by one Spirit to the Father; or as when we are commanded 
to baptize in the name of the sacred Three. 

Under these circumstances we assert, that the appearances are not 
shams, nor disguises, such as are assumed by the actor of what is 
called, in “ dramatic ” phrase, a “ mono-poly-logue,” wherein a single 
actor appears in several characters. The doctrine which maintains 
that these appearances are mere semblances, having no foundation in 
the reality of the Divine nature, is infinitely derogatory to the dignity 
of the Creator, and to his truth. If the one God, as is confessed, 
reveals himself in three apparently distinct persons, then these 
appearances are proofs positive and all-suflicient as to a foundation 
for them in his very being. Even if it could be imagined without 
blasphemy, that God, for benevolent purposes, would choose to delude 
the eyes of his poor creatures by assuming deceptive appearances,— 
having no power to save them from sin by any other means,— it is 
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certain that none of them would be able to see through and expose the 
“ oracious fraud.’”’ But it is impossible for God to lie. He is, what in 
his Word he reveals himself to be, three persons in one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory. This doctrine, how- 
ever mysterious in some aspects of it, is eminently practical, is funda- 
mental to the whole plan and process of salvation from sin, and is 
alone consistent with the truth of Scripture and of God. 

As to the gentleman whose tract has called forth these remarks, we 
cannot but love and pity him. ‘There is something sweet and endear- 
ing in his beautiful and affecting language, and in the devout and 
winning spirit he manifests. He lacks courage, as yet, to enter boldly 
into the fulness of saving truth. But there has been awakened in his 
soul a deep sense of those moral wants, which crave for their appeas- 
ing the whole work of the guardian Father, the redeeming Christ, 
and the quickening Spirit. It is our earnest prayer, that these wants 
may grow upon him, and leave him no rest by night or day, till he 
shall come to the full fruition of the mercies of the baptismal cove- 
nant; and receive the blessings of the Father, and the blessings of 
the Son, and the blessings of the Holy Ghost. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Oct. 2. Mr. D. W. Marsh, at Dalton, Ms., as a Missionary. 

« 25, Mr. O. T. Lanphear, Derby, Vt. 

«31. Mr. A. B. Dunlap, at Lima, Mich., as an Evangelist. 
Nov. 7. Mr. C. L. Woodworth, Second Church, Amherst, Ms. 

« Mr. Edward H. Greeley, Haverhill, N. H. 

6 8. Mr. Samuel G. Willard, Willimantic, Conn. 

«22. Mr. I. E. Dwinnell, Colleague Pastor, South Church, Salem. 
Dec. 12. Mr. T. F. Clary, Thetford, Vt. 

«Mr. Jason Morse, Brimfield, Ms. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Oct. 24. Rev. J. H. Benton, Clinton, Lenawee Co., Michigan. 
Noy. 1. Rey. Edward Cleveland, Cabot, Vt. 
« 7. Rev. J. Guernsey, Derby, Conn. 
“« & Rev. A. S. Swift, Plainfield and Marshfield, Vt. 
“« 138. Rev. H. O. Schermerhorn, Fourth Cong. Church, New 
York City. 
“14. Rev. William Warren, Upton, Ms. 
“« 10.; Rev. H. G. Park, Burlington, Ms. 
“« 21. Rev. Charles A. Downs, Lebanon, N. H. 
Dec. 95. Rev, E. W. Gilman, First Cong. Church, Lockport, N. Y. 
“ “ Rev. Daniel R. Cady, Westboro, Ms. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS, 
Noy. 27. Rev. Austin Carey, Sunderland, Ms., x. 40. 
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thanks to those numerous friends who have: Steen nided the work _ 


by their communications, or by their personal influence in its behalf. 
He would especially render his thanks to those brethren, with whom 
he was united in carrying it on during the past year. He can: now, 
with propriety testify to the laboriousness, zeal, and punctuality, with 
which they fulfilled the duty assigned them ; and to the gratifying 
unanimity ane has marked all their: proceedings, though every 
variety of theological sentiment recognized among the Orthodox was 
represented in their number. The present Editor feels that he has 
derived the most essential and permanent benefit from his intimate 
association with them through the labors of that year; and is happy 
in being permitted to rely on their aid and advice, as future occasion 
may require. _ [t will be his endeavor, that the work shall continue to 
exhib, as it has done, the Orthodoxy of New England. Important 
as may be the pointe disputed. among us.as brethren, they are of far 
less consequence than-the grand doctrines of the Cross on which all 
are substantially agreed, and the opposing errors which on every side 
B: ‘inst the common faith, Any attempt to array the peaceful 
united churches of M: wusetis, or other ite. ap jnto rival 
schools or hostile factions, is to ‘be deprecated with | si ‘utmost ear- 
nestness, = 
We do not wish to have any more of controversy on our pages 









than ma be necessary for due interest and instruction in the questions © 


of the day. ‘* Heresy hunting” is no part. of our business. The 
tables, i in this: respect, are turned, and it is is heresy which often hunts 
us. But whem it comes rushing opie ese | , we shall neither 
fly nor hide, We shall meet it manfully with with all suitable weapons, 
whether of argument, sarcasm, or Scripture git 

There will be no change in the general character of ‘THe CuristiaN 
Osservatory from what it was last year, unless it be in the attempt 





to make it more popular and domestic. Though arrangements have 


been made for securing valuable assistance, ‘the Editor solicits still 
further co-operation, (which will not be wholly unrequited,) of those 
numerous brethren, both among the ministry and laity, whose ready 
pens and fervent minds are needed to vary and enrich its successive 
issues. May the Divine blessing attend these efforts to maintain and 


spread the truth i in Christ ! 
A. W. McCLURE. 
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and is destined to an ORY i ees yb and influence,—cordially 
recommend it to the continued confidence and polrenage of the evan- 
gelical community. es 


eS wee 
i. -. JOHN A. ALBRO, 
| E. N. KIRK, 


W: A. STEARNS, 
A. C. THOMPSON. 





CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 
Tais Work will henceforth We issued from the Office of Tut Purt- 


tan Recorder. The two publications, however, will ‘be as distinct 
as they ever were, each pursuing independently its own. appropriate 


objects, under separate editorial arrangements. 


Communications relating to the editorial department, will be 
addressed to Rev. A. W. MeCLURE; and those belonging to the 
publishing department to WOODBRIDGE, MOORE & COMPANY, 





: 22 School street, Boston. 





PROPOSALS TO.| NI: 
We invite the attention of Pastors and others to the following pro- 
posals ; hes 
1. Any pastor or other pe 200 who will ace the names of four 
new subscribers to Tue Pugrran Recorper or Tae Curistian 
OsseRvaTory, with the pay (i : op 0 each), shall receive The Puritan 
Recorder or The Christian Observatory for one year. 


2. Any pastor or other person who will send us a less. number of 





names than four, for either or both of the above publications, with the 





money for the same, shall be-credi 


ment for the publication-which he may select. 


3. Any person who will send us more than four names, as pay. for 
the same, may retain 50 cents per'name, as his commissions 

We hope that these proposals will induce many to make a. special 
effort, who have expressed a wish for these publications, but for want 
of pecuniary ability have not taken them. We hope also that many 
ministers, who are now subscribers to Tue Puritan Recorper, will 
secure to themselves Tue Cuzistian Osservartory by introducing it 
among their people. : 

WOODBRIDGE, MOORE & CO. 























